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America and the War 


The debacle in Norway and Hitler’s lightning stroke 
at the Low Countries have given rise to serious thinking 
in America, as the press reveals. It is still confidently 
declared, writes Arthur Krock from Washington (New 
York Times, May 12) that “American adults between 
18 and 35 continue to be uncompromising isolationists in 
so far as military action in the European sphere is con- 
cerned.” However, he says, a contingency is arising in 
people’s minds, which was thus expressed by Senator 
Vandenberg, isolationist leader in Congress: “But the 
greater our resentment .. . the greater must be our deter- 
mination to stay out unless the war comes to the New 
World.” What would constitute “coming to the New 
World” seems to be the crux of the matter. 


The President in his address to the American Scientific 
Congress on May 10 put the matter rather bluntly: “The 
great achievements of science, yes and of art, can be used 
to destroy as well as to create; they are only instruments 
by which men try to do the things that they most want 
to do. If death is desired, science can do that. If a full, 
rich, a useful life is sought, science can do that also. 

“Happily for us, that question has been solved—for 
in the New World we live for each other and in the 
service of a Christian faith. 


“Is this solution—our solution—is it permanent or safe 
if it is solved just for us alone? That seems to me to 
be the most immediate issue that the Americas face. Can 
we continue our peaceful construction if all the other 
continents in all the world embrace by preference or by 
compulsion a wholly different principle of life? No, I 
think not.” 


Perhaps the most noteworthy fact about that speech 
was that the position thus stated occasioned no such 
flood of criticism as less explicit utterances by the Presi- 
dent have previously called forth. 


The New Republic’s issue for May 13 contains an edi- 
torial that is noteworthy in view of the isolationist position 
that the magazine has defended. As recently as April 
22, George Soule in an article under the caption “If 
Germany Wins” wrote that, assuming complete conquest 
by the totalitarian states of Europe and Asia, the “possi- 
bility that they might then proceed to armed conquest 
of the United States is too fantastic to be seriously con- 
sidered.” To be sure he went on to say that “we should 
be placed under a heavy burden of preparedness to keep 
them out of bases from which they might strike”—Canada, 
Mexico, etc. Even so, Mr. Soule completely dismissed 


the suggestion that we could do anything to help the 
Allies. “Do they need naval forces?” he asked. “Not 
unless Italy or Japan fights against them.” It is the 
“impartial fact” he said, that the Allies “must win the 
war for us if it is to be won.” On April 29 an editorial 
criticizing Lewis Mumford ended with the words: “It is 
not a mark of barren isolationism to believe with all one’s 
heart and soul that the best contribution Americans can 
make to the future of humanity is to fulfil democracy 
in the United States.” 


The editorial in the current issue, above referred to, 
is entitled, “The Lesson of Norway” and is very different 
in tone from the quotations just given. It reiterates de- 
nunciation of reactionary political leadership in the Allied 
nations, and demands again close application to the prob- 
lems of American democracy at home, but adds these 
words: “We should continue to supply them with econo- 
nomic resources, as we now are doing. But we should 
also let it be clearly understood when and under what 
circumstances our military and naval force would be called 
into play. It cannot be used to aid Allied triumph and 
impose on Europe peace terms which are not our business. 
But it can and must be used to prevent Hitler from 
garnering those fruits of victory which would immediately 
endanger us. Suppose, for instance, he accomplished the 
not incredible feat of invading Britain and bringing the 
British to their knees. Suppose the Axis then demanded 
the surrender of the Allied fleets. We could not calmiy 
stand by and let them obtain naval power enough to 
threaten us. That should be clearly understood by all 
concerned, and we should be prepared to prevent it. We 
should also be ready to enforce our veto against the 
acquisition by the Axis of any territory within striking 
distance of our shores.” 

Perhaps the most striking thing that has appeared in 
print on this subject was the reprinting in Walter Lipp- 
mann’s column on May 11 of a statement made by Senator 
Borah a year ago. Mr. Borah said in part: “When I 
read of the four nations—Norway, Denmark, Finland and 
Sweden—saying to Hitler, and in effect to the world, 
that ‘we are going to be neutral and run our own business 
in our own way, I cannot but believe that it will afford 
some comfort, and possibly some courage, to people in this 
country who think we cannot keep out of war, that we 
cannot be neutral, and that we cannot have our own 
national policy. 


“When we think of these nations, situated as they are, 
revealing the foresight and the courage which they have 
done heretofore and which they are doing again, it ought 
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to be helpful to us who kowtow to the demands and 
policies of other nations.” 

Mr. Lippmann captioned his article “The Death of 
a Theory.” The tragic irony of it was inescapable. 

What is apparently developing is a disposition to be 
less doctrinaire about “invasion” and to think concretely 
about where and under what circumstances American 
involvement might begin. Samuel Grafton, writing in the 
New York Post for April 11, complains that people don’t 
say, “Do you think we ought to get into the war?” but 
“Do you think we will get into the war?” He finds a 
sense “on the part of the common man in America that 
he is not shaping his own destiny, but is in the grip of 
forces which will decide for him. He looks at his world 
mechanically, wondering whether his hour has struck, 
but not feeling that he is playing a great part himself.” 
But this is perhaps the heart of the matter: it seems to be 
of the nature of this war that it engulfs nations by creat- 
ing conditions which only a minute pacific minority of 
men will endure. Whether they should endure it, whether 
a nation of pacifists could turn the situation into a moral 
triumph is, of course, another question. 

The difference between the political-sociological factors 
and the ethical factors in the determination whether or not 
a nation will go to war is not always recognized. David 
Lawrence, writing in the United States News (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) for May 10 makes this difference explicit: 
“The Allied peoples no doubt will look upon America 
today as shirking a duty to democracy. The issues of 
the present war may be plain enough, but, unless there 
is a challenge of a direct character to American rights, 
the United States will not enter this war... . 

“Tt takes more than an underlying feeling of sympathy 
or kinship to awaken an Anglo-Saxon people to action. 
It takes a direct threat against a nation’s security. And 
this has not yet come—at least the direction from which 
it may come is not yet visible. 

“American isolationism remains, therefore, the domi- 
nant philosophy of the hour. The struggle of human 
liberty versus human slavery abroad is still academic, 
remote and intangible so far as it concerns the readiness 
of American youth to make the supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom.” 


It is this fact that creates the moral anomaly when a 
nation finally moves into war. Detestation of war as 
barbarous and evil invokes an ethical sanction against 
it as long as national interest does not conflict with that 
sanction. But as soon as it does, the same high sanction 
is invoked for the war because attention is then focused 
upon the real evils against which war is directed. The 
editor of this Service remembers vividly President 
McKinley’s appeal to Congress in 1898: “In the name of 
humanity, in the name of civilization, in behalf of en- 
dangered American interests which give us the right and 
the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba must stop!” 
The humanitarian considerations were real, not fabricated ; 
but they became compelling only when coupled with 
national interest. The case, as everyone knows, was the 
same in 1917. It was not until the nation became thor- 
oughly aroused over what was believed to be a menace to 
our commerce and possibly to our possessions that a 
declaration of war was seriously considered. Whatever 
idealistic purposes the Allied cause held—and they are 
not here questioned—were present in the same measure 
when we refused to fight as when we proclaimed them 
on entering the war. 

In his column on May 4 Walter Lippmann related a 


bit of history that throws a melancholy light on the present 
situation. “I myself remember well,” he says, “an after- 
noon on the veranda of President Wilson’s summer home 
at Shadow Lawn shortly after he had heard the secret 
news from Berlin [of imminent unrestricted submarine 
warfare] ; I can remember his sadness at what he realized 
was the almost certain ruin of his hope that he could 
keep the country out of war, and how desperately he 
searched for expedients by which he could divert the 
rulers of Germany, or, failing that, persuade them how 
great was the risk they were taking. 


“He failed—but not, as the slanderers say, because he 
wanted to go to war; no man wanted less to go to war 
than did Woodrow Wilson and none went through such 
an agony of conscience as did he up to the very last 
moment in April, 1917. Wilson failed because the 
desperate rulers of Germany were convinced that America 
would almost certainly not intervene, that if America 
did intervene, it would take so long to decide that it 
would be too late, and that in any event America was not 
prepared to wage war.” 

The New Statesman and Nation (London) for April 
20 in an article entitled “Britain and the U. S. A.” reveals 
remarkable insight into the American isolationist’s mind. 
“When American visitors,” the writer says, “talk to 
British people nowadays their attitude resembles that of 
mauy Englishmen in 1938. Just as the British were du- 
bious about running risks for the Sudeten areas, so 
Americans warn us that the United States will not 
entangle herself in a war fought, as they are apt to put it, 
‘to make Gibraltar and Malta safe for Mr. Chamberlain.’ 
We are now ‘the distant country’ struggling for existence, 
and America is the candid friend who lectures us in our 
hour of trial and warns us against trying to turn a con- 
flict, localized in Europe, into what British Ministers used 
to call ‘a world conflagration.’ And now it is the Amer- 
icans who are conscious of a moral dilemma. They want 
Hitler stopped, but they prefer someone else to do the job. 
They hate Nazi brutality, they are not deaf to the appeal 
for small nations, they care about liberty, they feel the 
urgency of supporting the cause which they know, gen- 
erally speaking, to be their cause. They fear that our 
defeat would end their own security. But then there is 
the other side. Cannot America remain, as President 
Roosevelt urged in his first neutrality speech, aloof from 
Europe’s horror and develop herself an unbattered haven 
for the future of civilization? What good came last 
time of abandoning the traditional policy of keeping out 
of European entanglements? Are not the problems of 
Europe hopeless just as the Czech problems were hopeless? 
Heart and head can find arguments both for running risks 
and for isolationism. We have had experience of this 
moral and intellectual dilemma; we should be able to 
understand it. 

“American readiness to seize on anything to our dis- 
credit is a symptom of this internal conflict. Just as some 
English people suddenly discovered in 1938 that the 
Czechs had not always been perfect in their treatment of 
the Sudeten Germans, so the Americans recall the un- 
happy story of British rule in Ireland and do not always 
remember that the Free State is now as independent as 
any neutral in Europe. British policy, which has neglected 
some of the colonies and given India neither freedom nor 
prosperity, has given them plenty to criticize; but Amer- 
icans are not more eager than we have been in the past 
to respond to the reminder that no great power has an 
untarnished history... . 
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“. . . It was only after the moral conflict and bitter 
humiliation of Munich that we reached, with infinite reluc- 
tance and a full consciousness of its horror, the terrible 
conclusion that war was better than a Nazi world. We 
believe that an overwhelming majority of Americans are 
glad that we reached that decision even though their 
own conflicts are unsolved. Whatever they decide to do, 
we ask them to admit that and to remember it.” 

The purposes of the Nazi crusade must now be suffi- 
ciently clear. “The European center of gravity,” says the 
Boersengeitung, “is returning to its natural center in the 
medial axis of the continent. Such fundamental reorgani- 
zation, however, can be effected only if the present order 
collapses and must be coincident with a landslide that will 
carry with it middle-sized and small states, assign them 
new places and force them to reorientation or bury them 
beneath it.” And Herr Rosenberg, writing in the Nazi 
Voelkischer Beobachter, declares that “the war, which 
began before all the world on May 10, is the greatest of 
revolutionary wars. An outworn era is crumbling to 
dust beneath the marching feet of the German Army.” 

Otto Tolischus (New York Times, May 12) elucidates 
the doctrine further. It “sets aside the ideal of the 
national state that ruled the nineteenth century. It opens 
the way for the establishment of many ‘folk organizations’ 
that can range from the Polish Gouvernement General 
and the Jewish reservation in it to the Bohemian-Mora- 
vian Protectorate and the Slovak and Danish garrison 
states with local cultural self-administration, but under 
the complete economic and political domination of Ger- 
WAL the same time the racial doctrine, though wide 
enough for a supernational empire, still calls for a German 
kernel state inhabited by Germans alone who, when 
they need more room by virtue of their biological potency, 
annex to their own state not merely population but land 
from which the alien population is removed.” 


Advice to Business Men Regarding Fascism 


The New York Times ran on Sunday, May 5, an edi- 
torial entitled “Thyssen’s Lesson” from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: 

“If any business man imagines that fascist methods are 
worth importing into a free country, he would do well 
to remember the fate of Fritz Thyssen. This German 
steelmaster was so fearful of communism, so afraid of 
losing his own vast possessions, that he became the chief 
financial backer of the Nazi party. When Hitler’s move- 
ment was on the rocks in 1932 for lack of money, Thyssen 
came to the rescue by building up a fighting fund of 
45,000,000 marks for the Nazis, whom he regarded as a 
bulwark against bolshevism. The Nazis promptly climbed 
to power by standing on his shoulders. Today Thyssen is 
exiled, his property has been confiscated as ‘communistic’ 
and he is a hurt and angry man. . . . His fate is an object- 
lesson in folly, and a warning to those who may be tempted 
to follow his example.” 


German Church Papers Sound New Note 


Some church periodicals in Germany, which up till now 
had been very reserved in speaking of the war, are now 
publishing statements about the war which sound a new 
note. The war is characterized as a “clash of opposing 
worlds of thoughts” and a fight for the victory of German 
socialism in the world. For example, the Evangelisches 
Sonntagsblatt of Bavaria, No. 16, April 21, 1940, publishes 
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an article on the occasion of Adolf Hitler’s birthday, 
which contains the words: 

“... An hour of reckoning has come today. The deeds 
of past centuries rise up from the past like threatening 
shadows and accuse. Nations that were mistreated are 
demanding their rights. India is in ferment, so is Ire- 
land, so are the Boers of South Africa. What is behind 
their cry for freedom? Is it only a passing mood, the 
fruit of an artificial propaganda? Or is it not the accusa- 
tion of disillusionments which have been suffered, and the 
judgment upon a race of overlords which denied this 
fundamental law: “To whom much is given, of him will 
much be expected’? 

“Yes, in this war more is at stake than demands of 
political power. Opposing worlds of thoughts have 
clashed. The fact that we Germans are fighting for the 
victory of socialist thought gives us a good conscience in 
this struggle. For that is a thought which puts man in 
the center and not a money bag, and which seeks to serve 
the welfare of the nations and peoples and not the selfish 
interests of a ruling class. We are therefore convinced 
that the victory of German socialism is not only a vital 
necessity for our nation, but also points the way to a 
better future for many nations in every part of the world. 
But this mission which lies upon us Germans gives us a 
great responsibility : that we place ourselves in the service 
of this historic mission as good and useful instruments. 
The new order of life for whose victory we are fighting 
does not depend on statutes and laws, but on incorruptible 
rectitude of will and the purity of a conscience which con- 
— lets itself be tested and purified in the sight of 

The Deutsches Pfarrerblatt, organ of the German Evan- 
gelical Pastors’ Association, also contains an article on the 
Fihrer’s birthday, No. 16, April, 1940, which contains 
the following paragraphs: 


“. .. The thanks which we offer to our Fithrer on his 
birthday must also express itself beyond today in a 
renewed vow of unreserved service to the cause of the 
freedom and victory of our nation. The Fiihrer himself, 
in his speech commemorating those who fell in the last 
war, has reminded us again that no sacrifices are being 
demanded of our generation which were not gladly offered 
by past generations for the maintenance and the greatness 
of the Reich. This test in the light of the history of our 
nation is demanded of us all in an hour when, according 
to the words of the Fithrer, Providence is weighing the 
value of the nations, and when in the judgment of God 
Almighty they are either being found too light, and so 
blotted out of the book of life and history, or else are 
regarded as worthy enough to be the carriers of new life. 

. .’—From International Christian Press and Informa- 
tion Service, Geneva. 


United Though War Divides Them 


A new appeal for German Missions in India has been 
published by the National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, which is reproduced by The Guardian, 
a Christian weekly journal of public affairs, in its issue 
of March 14, 1940, and from which we quote: 

“.. . Practically all the 38 Protestant German missionar- 
ies, who were interned, have been released and are back at 
their posts. Their maintenance and that of their work is 
a Christian obligation, a call ‘to bear one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfil the Law of Christ’. There are four 
Missions directly affected. These are the Gossner Evan- 
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gelical Lutheran Church in Chota Nagpur and Assam, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Mission in Orissa, the Leipzig Mis- 
sion in South India and the Basel Mission on the Malabar 
Coast, all of which have a noble record of devoted service. 
To conserve and advance the work they have been doing 
is a task that concerns the whole Church of Christ in 
India. The Basel Mission, whose headquarters are in 
Switzerland, is assured of help from the Swiss Churches 
who are rallying splendidly to its aid, and hopes to carry 
on the work without further outside help, should no new 
emergency arise. The other three Missions face a grave 
crisis and unless immediate help is forthcoming their 
plight will be desperate. .. . 


“But we face an obligation that carries beyond denomi- 
national frontiers. It concerns the whole household of 
faith and tests the reality of the ecumenical Christian 
fellowship so lately and finely exemplified at Tambaram. 
We look to the churches in America to bear the lion’s 
share of this Christian obligation, and we know that the 
hard-pressed Missions in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent will do what they can, as they have always done ; but 
we feel that here is a clear call to the Christian generosity 
of India. We call to mind the splendid contribution of 
Rs. 20,000 made by India towards the expenses of the 
now historic Tambaram Conference and we feel that for 
this more acute need we should not hesitate to ask for an 
offering of at least Rs. 10,000. In giving to this cause we 
will remember that some of the greatest pages in the 
history of Christian Missions in India have been written 
by German missionaries. We reap today in joy where 
they have sown in tears... .” 


Consumer Habits Raise Distribution Costs 


The practices of consumers are declared to be largely 
responsible for the fact that it costs considerably more 
to distribute goods than to make them, in a pamphlet 
entitled 59c of Your $1 released by the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. The pam- 
phlet which was prepared by T. R. Carskadon summarizes 
the Twentieth Century Fund’s study of the costs of dis- 
tribution. 

Advertising and duplication of sales effort, although 
factors, account only in small part for the vast increase 
in the relative costs of distribution in recent years. The 
toll taken by the “middleman” is shown to be less than 
one-fifth of the total cost of distributing goods from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

Modern living habits account for many of the increased 
costs of distribution in modern economic society, the 
pamphlet indicates. Today’s housewife is not content to 
buy in bulk as her grandmother did. She “wants small 
packages for her kitchen shelf. She wants fresh goods; 
she wants branded goods; she wants them in sanitary 
packages ; and, above all, she wants them easily available.” 

Costs are also increased by special demands of con- 
sumers, many of which are unreasonable. The privilege 
of returning unwanted goods, for example, is held to be 
abused at the expense of consumers as a whole. This 
practice is revealed to have grown to such an extent that 
returns and allowances, on the average, amount to one 
day’s sale out of eight in department stores. 

“Aside from abuse of the return privilege,” the pam- 
phlet adds, “many more legitimate practices of consumers 
cause the costs of distribution to mount up. Our desire 
always to be in style is, of course, a great factor. We 


want seasonal goods, and we want a large array of them 
from which to choose. 


“Beyond the simple buying of goods, consumers always 
want more and more services. Delivery often is just the 
beginning. Consumers want recipes, instructions, repair 
and upkeep service, advice, credit, periodic testing—and 
a wide variety of other things, depending upon the type of 
goods bought.” 

On the other hand, it is pointed out that it was “some 
enterprising producer or dealer, seeing a possibility for 
increased sales, who first offered each one of these new 
services to the public. The increasing cost of distribution 
that results from them cannot be set down as wholly the 
fault of consumers or distributors.” 


In conclusion the pamphlet summarizes the proposals 
of the Twentieth Century Fund Committee for reducing 
distribution costs. With a view to cutting down some of 
the unnecessary costs mentioned above, the Fund Commit- 
tee suggests “study of a system which would clearly show 
the separate prices for a single article, depending upon 
the amount of services involved in its sale. 

“The Fund Committee also believes that there should 
be an increase in and a better coordination of government 
agencies to provide information about qualities, stand- 
ards, and grades of goods which would enable consumers 
to get better value for their money. Along the same line, 
the Fund Committee suggests that there should be more 
opportunity to use the facilities of government and pri- 
vate agencies for testing and appraising consumer goods.” 

59c of Your $1 is the forty-fourth in a series of popular 
10-cent pamphlets published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


Churchmen Lead Study Tour In Nova Scotia 


Arrangements have been completed for a tour of co- 
operatives and adult. education study groups in Nova 
Scotia August 12-24, 1940, Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, 
chairman of the Committee on the Church and Coopera- 
tives of the Federal Council of Churches and tour director 
of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., has announced. 
“The fourth annual cooperative conference tour of Nova 
Scotia invites churchmen to share in a great educational 
experience,” Dr. Carpenter stated. More than 21,000 
people are members of study clubs, out of which has come 
the organization of over 700 cooperative credit unions, 
stores, fish and lobster processing plants, handcraft groups, 
medical and housing cooperatives. 

Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders cooperate in 
these tours. The leaders in 1940 include: Mr. Glenn W. 
Thompson, educational director, Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. John J. Gorman, 
instructor in farm shop and agriculture, Assumption 
High School, The Church of the Assumption, Granger, 


Iowa; Dr. Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary, Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Dr. J. 
Burt Bouwman, executive secretary, Michigan Council of 
Churches and Christian Education, Lansing, Michigan. 


One of the regional conferences of the United Christian 
Adult Movement will be integrated with the program of 
the Nova Scotia tour. A leaflet giving complete informa- 
tion, including cost, will be mailed on application to the 
Committee on the Church and Cooperatives, Federal 
oe of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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